infringement upon royal prerogative. He managed to
pacify Louis until he actually had thirty thousand men
under arms, and then he was so sure of Parliamentary sup-
port that he did not disguise his intentions.

The French King naturally was furious. He organized a
counter stroke which in combination with the obstinate
suspicion of some Englishman and the venal duplicity of
others, a duplicity equal to Charles' own, quite confounded
the royal policy. " Little Sincerity " and the leaders of his
faction, far more interested in power than in the security
of religion, which they were using only as a convenient
slogan, followed their King's example by accepting bribes
from Louis. They succeeded in working so well upon their
more stupid followers that doubt as to the King's motives
revived. It was whispered the new army would be used to
establish Catholicism. Parliament, partly bought by France
and partly swayed by bigotry, blithely refused to promise
money for the troops. It was a conscienceless disregard of
plighted faith worthy of their sovereign. Charles was
obliged to disband the men and pay them out of his own
pocket, an expense which forced him to go on asking Par-
liament for money. Shaftesbury had won a trick in the
game quite as valuable as the one he lost when he was sent
to the Tower.

Attacks upon the royal prerogative were pushed hard.
The Commons showed their revolutionary spirit by de-
manding control over declarations of war, formation of
alliances, negotiation of peace treaties. The impudence of
such a proposed breach of the Constitution, the most radi-
cal that had been suggested since Cromwell, aroused in
Charles only contempt. He had already expressed his opin-
ion of the people's representatives when, tossing his hand-
kerchief into the air, he cried:
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